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RAL TEAS POE CECI OP, CRE Ss SERS eae a 
Lf terature ‘A poor gentleman, Sir—that is, my Lord,”—an- | Everard in his hand, looked again for a long while fixedly 
: : swered Wildrake, ** last from Woodstock.” at Wildrake, as if considering in what strain he should 
‘*And what may your tidings be, Sir gentleman 2'» | address him. 
WOODSTOCK. said Cromwell, with an emphasis. “Truly I have seen| When he did speak it was, at first, in one of those am- 
BY THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY. those most willing to take upon them that title, bear them- | biguous discourses which we have already described, and’ 
— selves somewhat short of wise men, and good men, and | by which it was very difficult to understand his meaning, 


The Northern Magician, the ‘‘ Great Unknown,” has 
again waved his wand, and, lo! another work, in three 
volumes, has made its appearance; which, if we may 
judge from the detached specimen we have seen, and 
which we are about to present to our readers, is written 
with all the characteristic vigour of the presumed author. 

We believe we shall render an acceptable service to the 
great majority of our readers, by devoting a pretty large 

portion of this week’s Kaleidoscope to a selection from 
Woodstock, which we shall proceed to do, without offering 
any editorial opinion respecting the general merit or in- 
terest of the work, not having yet succeeded in procuring 
a copy for our private perusal. The extracts we are about 
to furnish, are copied from the Globe and Traveller, in 
which they appeared a day or two previous to the pub- 
lication of the novel. 

Without further preamble, we shall now proceed with 
our extracts, together with the brief prefatory note of 
the editor of the Globe and Traveller.—Edit. Kal. 

* The public will have this long-promised novel before 
them in the course of a few days. Inthe meantime an 
extract or two may not be unacceptable. One of the most 
striking scenes is an interview between Wildrake, a Royal- 
ist, who has been protected by Colonel Markham, a Re- 
publican, from motives of private friendship, and Crom- 
well. Wildrake, whose principles are unknown to the 
Protector, is sent by Markham to Cromwell, to prevent, 
by his means, the disparking of Woodstock, which had 
just been ordered by Parliament. It will be perceived 
that the Colonel's interference in this matter is prompted 
by his regard for the family of Sir Henry Lee, the 
ranger of that royal forest—in short, that old Sir Henry 
hasa fair daughter. Cromwell, on the other hand, has 
his own private ends too; he hopes, by allowing the Lees 
to remain at Woodstock Lodge, to get Charles into his 
hands: for he well knows that Sir Henry's son is one of 
the King’s most confidentiz] servants; and the Protector 
eo far misunderstands Colonel Markham’s character as to 
think it possible that he should assist in the business of 
entrapping the ruyal fugitive.” 

After a characteristic sketch of the reception of Wildrake 
by the guards of Cromwell, we are at once introduced by 
our author to the Protector himself, ** who, turning round 
on Wildrake, and scanning his countenance closely, 
seemed so little satisfied with what he beheld, that he in- 
stinctively hitched forward his belt, so as to bring the 
handle of his tuck-sword within his reach. But yet, fold- 
ing his arms in his cloak, as if upon second thoughts lay- 
ing aside suspicion, or thinking precaution beneath him, 


he asked the Cavalier what he was, and whence he came?” \ 


‘pecially your Excellency, hath acquired, by becoming the 


true men, with all their gentility: yet gentleman was a 
good title in old England, when men remembered what it 
was construed to mean.” 

** You say truly, Sir,” replied Wildrake, suppressing, 
with difficulty, some of his usual wild expletives; ‘* for- 
merly gentlemen were found in gentlemen’s places, but 
now the world is so changed, that you shall find the broi- 
dered belt has changed place with the under spur leather.” 

** Says’t thou me ?”’ said the General; ‘* I profess thou 
art a bold companion, that can bandy words so wantonly ; 
thou rings’t somewhat too loud to be good metal, me- 
thinks: and, once again, what are thy tidings with me?” 

** This packet,” said Wildrake, ** commended to your 
hands by Colonel Markham Everard.” 

** Alas, I must have mistaken thee,” answered Crom- 
well, mollified at the mention of a man’s name whom he 
had great desire to make his own; ‘forgive us, good 
friend, for such, we doubt not, thou art. Sit thee down, 
and commune with thyself as thou mayst, until we have 
examined the contents of thy packet. Let him be looked 
to, and have what he lacks.”” So saying, the General left 
the guard-house, where Wildrake took his seat in the cor- 
ner, and awaited with patience the issue of his mission.” 

After having perused the despatches of which Wildrake 
was the bearer, Cromwell returns. 

** Pearson,” said Cromwell, addressing himself to the 
Officer in attendance, ‘‘ wait in the gallery, but be within 
call.” Pearson bowed, and was retiring. ‘* Who are in 
the gallery besides ?” 

** Worthy Mr. Gordon, the chaplain, was holding forth 
but now to Colonel Overton, and four Captains of your 
Excellency’s regiment.” 

** We would have it so,”” said the General ; ** we would 
not there were any corner in our dwelling where the hun- 
gry soul might not meet with manna. Was the good 
man carried onward in his discourse ?”” 

** Mightily borne through,” said Pearson; ‘‘and he 
was touching the rightful claims which the army, and es- 


instruments in the great work; not instruments to be 
broken asunder and cast away when the day of their ser- 
vice is over, but to be preserved, and held precious and 
prized for their honourable and faithful labours, for which 
they have fought and marched, and fasted and prayed, 
and suffered cold and sorrew ; while others, who would 
now gladly see them disbanded, and broken, and ca- 
shiered, eat of the fat, and drink ef the strong.” 

** Ah, good man!” said Cromwell, ** and did he touch 
upon this so feelingly? I could say something—but nog 
now. Begone, Pearson, to the gallery. Let not our 








friends lay aside their swords, but watch as well as pray.” 


if, indeed, he knew it himself. We shall be as concise 
in our statement as our desire to give the very words of a 
man 80 extraordinary will permit. 

‘*This letter,” he said. ** you have brought us from 
your master, or patron, Markham Everard; truly an ex- 
cellent and honourable gentleman as ever bore a sword 
upon his thigh, and one who hath ever distinguished him- 
self in the great work of delivering these three poor and 
unhappy nations. Answer me not; I know what thou 
would’st say. And this letter he hath sent me by thee, 
his clerk, or secretary, in whom he hath confidence, and 
in whom he prays me to have trust, that there may be a 
careful messenger between us. And lastly, he hath sent 
thee to me—do not answer—I know what thou would’st 
say,—to mg, who, albeit I am of that small considera- 
tion, that it would be too much honour for me even to 
bear a halbert in this great and victorious army of Eng- 
land, am, nevertheless, exalted to the rank of holding 
the guidance and the leading-staff thereof. Nay, do not 
answer, my friend—I know what thou would’st say. 
Now, when communing thus together, our discourse 
taketh, in respect to what 1 have said, a threefold arguy 
ment, or division: first, as it concerncth thy masters; 
secondly, as it concerneth us and our office; thirdly and 
lastly, as it toucheth thyself. Now, as concerning this 
good and worthy gentleman, Colonel Markham Everard, 
truly he hath played the man from the beginning of these 
unhappy buffetings, not turning to the right or to the 
left, but holding ever in his eye the mark at which he 
aimed. Ay, truly, a faithful honourable gentleman, and 
one who may well call me friend; and truly I am pleased 
to think that he doth so. Nevertheless, in this vale of 
tears, we must be governed less by our private respects 
and partialities, than by those higher principles and points 
of duty, whereupon the good Colonel Markham Everard 
hath ever framed his purposes, as, truly, I have endea- 
voured to form mine, that we may all act as becometh good 
Englishmen and worthy patriots. Then, as for Wood- 
stock, it is a great thing which the good Colonel asks, that 
it should be taken from the spoil of the godly, and left in 
keeping of the men of Moab, and especially of the malig- 
nant Henry Lee, whose hand hath been ever against us 
when he might find room to raise it; I say, he hath asked 
a great thing, both in respect to himself and me. For we 
of this poor but godly army of England are holden, by 
these of the Parliament, as men who should render ia 
spoil for them, but be no sharer of it ourselves; even ag 
the buck, which the hounds pull to the earth, furnisheth no 
part of their own food, but they are lashed off from the 
carcase with whips, like those which require punishment 
for their forwardness, not reward for their services. Yet 





Pearson retired ; and the General, holding the letter of 





I speak not this eo much in respect of this grant of Wood. 
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@ock, in regard that, perhaps, their Lordships of the 
Council, and also the Committeemen of this Parliament, 
may graciously think they have given me a portion in the 
matter, in relation that my kinsman, Desborough, hath 
an interest allowed him therein; which interest, as he hath 
well deserved it for his true and faithful service to these 
unhappy and devoted countries, so it would ill become me 
to diminish the same to his prejudice, unless it were upon 
qreat and public respects. Thus thou seest how it stands 
with me, my honest friend, and in what mind I stand 
touching this thy master’s request to me which yet I do 
pot say that I can altogether, or unconditionally, grant or 
sefuse, but only tell my simple thoughts with regard 
thereto. Thou understandest me, I doubt not ?” 











Wildrake is bewildered by this strange address, but is | 


@out to reply, when Cromwell resumes in a similar 
@rain. At length Wildrake says,—** So please you, your 
Worship has already spoken on two topics of your dis- 
@urse, your own worthiness, and that of my master, Colo- 
nel Everard. But, to enable me to do mine errand, it 
would be necessary to bestow a few words on the third 
bead.” ; 

“ The third 1" said Cromwell. 

“ Ay,” said Wildrake, ** which in your Honour’s sub- 
@ivision of your discourse, touched on my worthy self. 
What am [ to do—what portion am I to have in this 
matter ?” : 

Oliver started at once from the tone of voice he had 
bitherto used, and which somewhat resembled the purring 
of a domestic cat, into the growl of a tiger when about te 
opring. ** T'hy portion, jail bird!" he exclaimed, ** the 
gallows—thou shalt hang as high as Haman, if thou be- 
éray counsel !—But,”’ he added, softening his voice, ** keep 
& like a true man, and my favour will be the making of 
thee. Come hither—thou art bold, I see, though some- 
whet saucy. Thou hast been a malignant—so writes my 
worthy friend Colonel Everard: but thou hast now given 
ep that falling cause. I tell thee, friend, not all that the 
Parliament or the arny could do would have pulled down 
che Stuarte out of their high places, saving that Heaven 
had a controversy with them. Well, it is a sweet and 
eomely thing to buckle on one’s armour in behalf of Hea- 
ven's cause; otherwise truly, for mine own part, these 
men might have remained upon the throne even unto this 
day. Neither do I blame any for aiding them, until these 
successive great judgments have overwhelmed them and 
cheir house. I am not a bloody man, having in me the 
fecling of human frailty: but, friend, whosoever putteth 
bis hand to the plough, in the great actings which are now 
en foot in these nations, had best beware that they do not 
took back; for, rely upon my simple word, that if you 
fail me, I will not spare on you one foot’s length of the 
gallows of Haman. Let me therefore know, at a word, 
if the leaven of thy malignancy is altogether drubbed out 
ef thee P” 

*¢ Your honourable Lordship,” said the Cavalier, shrug- 
ging up his shoulders, ** has done that for most of us, so 
dar as cudgeling to some tune can perform it.” 

**Say'st thou ?” said the General, with a grim smile on 
his hip, which seemed to intimate that he was not quite inac- 
eessible to flattery ; ** yea, truly, thou dost not lie in that 
=we have been an instrument. Neither are we, as I have 
already hinted, so severely bent against those who have 
striven against us as malignants, as others may be. The 
Patliament-men best know their own interest and their 
own pleasure 3 but, to my poor thinking, it is full time to 
chose theve jars, and to allow men of all kinds the means 
af doing service to their country ; and we think it will be 
thy fault if thou art not employed to good purpose for the 


siate and thyself, on condition thou puttest away the old | and which brings no emolument to him who uses it 


man entirely from thee, and givest thy earnest attention 
¢o what I have to tell thee.” 
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ceeded to explain his views with a distinctness which he 
seldom used, yet not without his beinga little biassed now 
and then, by his long habits of circumlocution, which 
indeed he seldom laid entirely aside save in the ficld of 
battle. 

In concluding this explanation, Cromwell says, ** Look- 
ing on me, and esteeming me so little as they do, you 
must tlfink that it would be a provocation in me towards 
the Council of State, as well as the Parliament, if, simply 
to gratify your worthy master, I were to act contrary to 
their purposes, or deny currency to the commission under 
their authorfty, which is as yet the highest in the state— 
and lung may it be so for me!—to carry on the seques- 
tration which they intend. And would it not also be said 
that I was lending myself to the malignant interest, af- 
fording this den of the blood-thirsty and lascivious tyrants 
of yore to be in this our day a place of refuge t» that old 


‘and inveterate Amalekite Sir Henry Lee, to keep posses- 


sion of the place in which he hath so long glorified him- 
self? Truly it would be a perilous matter.” 

‘** Am I then to report,” said Wildrake, ** an if it please 
you, that you cannot stead Colonel Everard in this mat- 
ter ?”” 

** Unconditionally, ay—but taken conditionally, the 
answer must be otherwise,” answered Cromwell. ** I see 
thou art not able to fathom my purpose, and therefore I 
will partly unfold it to thee; but, take notice, that should 
thy tongue betray my counsel, save in so far as carrying 
it to thy master, by all the blood which has been shed in 
these wild times, thou shalt die a thousand deaths in one.” 

** Do net fear me, Sir,”? said Wildrake, whose natural 
boldness and carelessness of character was for the present 
time borne down and quelled, like that of falcons in the 
presence of the eagle. 

** Hear me, then,” said Cromwell, ** and let no syllable 
escape thee. Knowest thou not the young Lee, whom they 
call Albert, a malignant like his father, and one who went 
up with the young man to the last ruffle which we had 
with him at Worcester? May we be grateful for the 
victory !"° 

**I know there is such a young gentlemen as Albert 
Lee,”* said Wildrake. 

** And knowest thou not—I speak not by way of prying 
into the good Colonel's secrets, but only as it behoves me 
to know something of the matter, that I may best judge 
how I am to serve him—knowest thou not that thy master, 
Markham Everard, is a suitor after the sister of this same 
malignant, a daughter of the old keeper, called Sir Henry 
Lee ?” 

** All this I have heard,” said Wildrake, ‘‘ nor can I 
deny that I believe in it.” 

** Well then, go to. When the young man Charles 
Stuart, fled from the field of Worcester, and by sharp chase 
and pursuit compelled to separate himself from his tollow- 
ers, 1 know, by sure intelligence, that this Albert Lee was 
one of the last who remained with him, if not, indeed, the 
very lust.” 

*¢ It was devilish like him,” said the Cavalier, without 
sufficiently weighing his expressions, considering in what 
presence they were to be uttered, “and [ll uphold him 
with my rapier to be a true chip of the old block.” 

** Ha! swearest thou?” said the General. ‘* Is thisthy 
reformation ?” 

** J never swear, so please you,” replied Wildrake, re- 
collecting himself, ** except there is some mention of ma- 
lignants and cavaliers in my hearing; and then the old 
habit returns, and I swear hke one of Goring’s troopers.” 

** Out upon thee,” said the General ;:** what can it avail 
thee to practise a profanity so horrible to the ears of others, 
“pd 

** There are, doubtless, more profitable sins in the world 
than the vice of swearing,” was the answer which rose to 


* Your Lordship need not doubt my attention,” said | the lips of the Cavalier; but that was exchanged for a 


the Cavalier. 
And the Republican General, after another pause, as 


| 


profession of regret for having given offence. The truth 
was, the discourse began to take a turn, which, ren- 


one whe gave his confidence not without hesitation, pro- dered it more interesting than ever to Wildrake, who there- 


tit . ' fo ee 


fore determined not to lose the opportunity‘for obtaining 
possession of the secret that seemed to be suspended on 
Cromwell's lips, and that could only be through means of 
keeping guard upon his owt. 
** What sort of a house is Woodstock ?” said the Go 
neral, abruptly. 
| ** An old mansion,” said Wildrake, in reply ;. ‘* and, ea 
; far as I could judge by a single night's locgings, having 
abundance of back stairs, also subterraneous passages, and 
all the communications under ground which are common 
in old raven-nests.of the sort.”” 

** And places for concealing priests, unquestionably,” 
said Cromwell. * It is seldom that such ancient houses 
lack secret stalls wherein to mew up these calves of Bethel.” 

** Your Honour’s Excellency” said Wildrake, ** may 
swear to that.” 

** I swear not at all,” replted the General, drily.—** But 
what think’st thou, good fellow ? I will ask thee a blunt 
question :—W here will those two Worcester fugitives that 
thou wottest of be more likely to take shelter, (and that 
they must be sheltered somewhere, I well know,) than in 
this same old palace, with all the corners and conceals 
ments whereof young Albert hath been acquainted ever 
since his earliest infancy ?”” 

* Truly,” said Wildrake, making an effort to answer 
the question with seeming indifference, while the possibi- 
lity of such an event, and its consequences, flashed fear. 
fully upon his mind,—** truly, I should be of your Ho. 
nour’s opinion, but that I think the company, who, by 
the commission of Parliament have occupied Woodstock, 
are likely to fright them thence, as a cat scares doves 


of Generals Desborough and Hurriston, will suit ill with 
fugitives from Worcester field.” 

' * T thought as much ; and so, indeed, would I have it,” 
answered the General. ** Long may it be ere our names 
be ought but a terror to our enemies. But in this matter, 
if thou art an active plotter for thy master’s interest, thow 
might’st, I should think, work out something favourable 
to his present object.” 

** My brain is too poor to reach the depth of your 
honourable purpose,” said Wildrake. 

** Listen, then, and let it be to profit,” answered Crom» 
well. 

Cromwell then enters into a hypocritical argument to 
show the necessity and propriety of using all possible 
means to discover the royal fugitive. 

** True; men's minds are likened to those of my degree 
by fear and reverence,”’ suid the General ; ** but enough 
of that, desiring, as I do, no other dependency on ‘my 
special person than is alike to us all upon that which is 
above us. But I would desire to cast this golden ball 
into your master’s cap. He hath served against this 
Charles Stuart and his father. But he is a kinsman near 
to the old knight Lee, and stands well affected towards 
his daughter. Thou alsu wilt keep a watch, my friend 
that ruffling look of thine will procure thee the confidence 
of every malignant, and the prey cannot approach this 
cover, as though to shelter, like a coney in the rocks, but 
thou wilt be sensible of his presence.” 

*¢ J make a shift to comprehend your Excellency,” said 
the Cavalier; ‘* and I thank you heartily for the good 
opinion you have put upon me, and which, I pray, I may 
have some handsome opportunity of deserving, that [ 
may show my gratitude by, the event. But still, with 
reverence, your Excellency’s scheme seems unlikely, while 
Woodstock remains in possession of the sequestrators. 
Both the old Knight and his son, and far more such a 
fugitive as your Honour hinted at, will take special care 
not to approach it till they are removed.” 

** It is for that I have been dealing with thee thus long,” 
said the General.—** I told thee that I was something un- 
willing, upon slight occasion, to dispossess the sequestra- 
tors by my own proper warrant, although haying, per- 





haps, sufficient authority in the state both to do so, and to 
despise the murmurs of those who blame me. In brief, 


trom a pigeon-house. The neighbourhood, with reverence ‘ 
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I would be loath to tamper with my privileges, and make | strong, yet stifled emotion displayed by so powerful a cha- 


experiments between their strength, and the powers of the 
¢ommission granted by others, without need, or at least 
great prospect of advantage. So, if thy Colonel will un- 
dertake, for his love of the republic, to find the means of 
preventing its worst and nearest danger, which must needs 
occur from the escape of this young man, and will do his 
endeavour to stay him, in case his flight should lead him 
to Woodstock, which I hold very likely, I will give thee 
an order to these sequestrators to evacuate the palace in- 
etantly ; and to the next troop of my regiment, which lies 
at Oxford, to turn them out by the shoulders, if they 
muke any scruples—ay, even for example’ sake, if they 
drag Desborough out foremost, though he be wedded to 
my sister.” 

** So please you, Sir,’ said Wildrake, ‘and with your 
most powerful warrant, I trust I might expel the com- 
missioners, even without the aid of your most warlike 
and devout troopers." 

“That is what I am least anxious about,” replied the 
General; ** I should like to see the best of them sit, after 
Ahad nodded to them to be gone—always excepting the 
worshipful house, in whose name our commissions run, 
but who, as some think, will be done with politics ere it 
be time to renewthem. Therefore, what chiefly concerns 
me to know is, whether thy master will embrace a traffic 
which hath such a fair promise of profit with it. I am 
well convinced that, with a scout like thee, who has been 
in the Cavaliers’ quarters, and canst, I should guess, re- 
eume thy drinking, ruffianly, health-quaffing manners 


* qhenever thou hast a mind, he must discover where this 


Stuart hath ensconced himself. Either the young Lee 
will visit the old one in person, or he will write to him, or 
the will hold cummunication with him by letter. At all 
events, Markham Everard and thou must have an eye in 
every hair of your head.” While he spoke, a flush passed 
over his brow, he rose from his chair, and paced the apart- 
ment in agitation. ‘* Woe to you, if you suffer the young 
adventurer to escape me !—you had better be in the deepest 
dungeon in Europe, than breathe the air of England, 
should you but dream of playing me false. I have spoken 
freely to thee, fellow—more freely than is my wont—the 
time required it. But to share my confidence is like keep- 
ing a watch over a powder magazine; the least and most 
insignificant spark blows thee to ashes. Tell your mas- 
ter what I said, but not how I said it. Fie that [ should 
have been betrayed into the distemperature of passion ! 
Begone, Sirrah. Pearson shall bring three sealed’ orders ; 
yet stay, thou hast something to ask.” 

*¢ I would know,” said Wildrake, to whom the visible 
anxiety of the General gave some confidence, ‘* what is 
the figure of this young gallant, in case I should find him ?” 

** A tall, raw-boned, swarthy lad, they say he has shot up 
into. Here is his picture by a good hand, some time since.” 
He turned round one of the portraits, which stood with 
its face against the wall; but it proved not to be that of 
Charles the Second, but of his unhappy father. 

The first motion of Cromwell indicated a purpose of 
hastily replacing the picture, and it seemed as if an effort 
was necessary to repress his disinclination to look upon it. 
But he did repress it, and, placing the picture against the 
wall, withdrew slowly and sternly, as if, in defiance of his 
own feeling, he was determined to gain a place from which 
to see it to advantage. It was well for Wildrake that his 
dangerous companion had not turned an eye on him, for 
his blood also kindled when he saw the portrait of his mas. 
ter in the hands of the chief author of his death. Being a 
fierce and desperate man, he commanded his passion with 
great difficulty ; and if, on its first violence, he had been 
provided with a suitable weapon, it is possible Cromwell 
would never have ascended higher in:his bold ascent to- 
‘wards supreme power. 

But this natural and sudden flash of indignation, which 
washed through the yeins of an ordinary man like Wild- 
make, was presently subdued, when confronted with the 





racter as Cromwell. As the Cavalier looked on his dark ! 
and bold countenance, agitated by inward and indescrib- 
able feelings, he found his own violence of spirit die away 
and lose itself in fear and wonder. So true it is, that as 
greater lights swallow up and extinguish the display of 
those which are less, so men of great, capacious, and over- 
ruling minds, bea@&side and subdue, in their climax of 
passion, the more feeble wills and passions of others; as, 
when a river joins a brook, the fiercer torrent shoulders 
aside the smaller stream. 

Wildrake stood a silent, inactive, and almost a terrified 
spectator, while Cromwell, assuming a firm sternness of 
eye and manner, as one who compels himself to look on 
what some strong internal feeling renders painful and 
disgustful to him, proceeded, in brief and interrupted 
expressions, but yet with a firm voice, to comment on the 
portrait of the late King. His words seemed less addressed 
to Wildrake, than to be the spontaneous unburthening of 
his own bosom, swelling under recollection of the past, 
and anticipation of the future. 

**That Flemish painter,” he said, ‘‘ that Antonio 
Vandyke, what a power he has! steel may mutilate, war- 
riors may waste and destroy—still the King stands un- 
injured by time; and our grand-children, while they read 
his history, may look on his image, and compare the 
melancholy features with the woful tale. Jt was a stern 
necessity—it was an awful deed! The calm pride of that 
eye might have ruled worlds of crouching Frenchmen, or 
supple Italians, or formal Spaniards, but its glances only 
roused the native courage of the stern Englishman. Lay 
not on poor sinful man, whose breath is in his nostrils, the 
blame that he falls, when Heaven never gave him strength 
of nerves to stand! The weak rider is thrown by his un. 
ruly horse, and trampled to death; the strongest man, 
the best cavalier, spriugs to the empty saddle, and uses 
bit and spur till the fiery horse knows its master. Who 
blames him who, mounted aloft, rides triumphantly 
amongst the people, for having succeeded, where the un- 
skilful and feeble fell and died? Verily he hath his re- 
ward. Then, what is that piece of painted canvas to me 
more than others? No; Jet him show to others the re- 
proaches of that cold, calm face; that proud, yet com- 
plaining eye. Those who have acted on higher respects 
have no cause to start at painted shadows. Not wealth 
nor power brought me from my obscurity. The oppressed 
consciences, the ‘injured liberties of England, were the 
banner that I followed.” 

He raised his voice so high, as if pleading in his own 
defence before some tribunal, that Pearson, the officer in 
attendance, looked into the apartment; and, observing his 
master with his eyes kindling, his arm extended, his foot 
advanced, and his voice raised, like a general in the act of 
commanding the advance of his army, he instantly with- 
drew. 

*¢ It was other than selfish regards that drew me forth to 
action,” continued Cromwell, ** and I dare the world, ay, 
living or dead, I challenge. to assert that I armed for a pri- 
vate cause, or as a means of enlarging my fortunes. Nei- 
ther was there a trooper in the regiment who came there 
with less of evil will to yonder unhappy ——” 

At this moment the dvor of the apartment opened, and 
a gentlewoman entered, who, from her resemblance to the 
General, although her features were soft and feminine, 
might be immediately recognised as his daughter. She 
walked up to Cromwell, gently but firmly passed her arm 
through his, and said to him, in a persuasive tone, ‘* Fa- 
ther, this is not well—you have promised me this should 
not happen.” 

The General hung down his head, like one who was 
either ashamed of the passion to which he had given way, 
or of the influence which was exercised over him. He 
yielded, however, to the affectionate impulse, and left the 





apartment, without again turning his head towards the 
portrait which had 90 much affected him. 


Scientific Wecords, 


Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve. 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sim 
ular Medical Cases ; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
josophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogica) 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History 4 
Veyetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents z= 
to be continued in aseries through the Volume. } 





VOLCANIC APPEARANCE IN THE MOON. 
BY CAPTAIN HENRY KATER, F.R.S 
—=—-_- 

On Sunday evening, the 4th of February, I observed « 
luminous spot in the dark part of the moon, which I was 
inclined to ascribe to the eruption of a volcano, 

The moon was exactly two days old, and the evening en 
clear that I was able to discern the general outlines in the 
dark part of her disc. Her western azimuth was about 70 
degrees, and her altitude about 10 degrees. Jn this posie 
tion, at 6 hours and 30 minutes, the volcano (estimating by 
the eye) appeared distant from the northern limb of the 
moon about 1-10th of her diameter. Its appearance was, 
that of a smal] nebula, subtending an angle, of about three 
or four seconds. Its brightness very variable; a luminous 
point, like a small star of the sixth or seventh magni- 
tude, would suddenly appear in its centre, and as sud- 
denly disappear, and these changes would sometimes take 
place in the course of a few seconds. On the evening of 
the 5th February, having an engagement which prevented 
me from observing it myself, I arranged the telescope for 
two friends, who remarked the same phenomena us the night 
before, but in an inferior degree, partly, perhaps, in conse- 
quence of the evening not being so favourable, On the 
6th I again observed it; it had certainly become more 
faint, and the star-like appearance less frequent. I could 
see it very distinctly with a power of forty. As the moon 
approached the horizon, it was visible only at intervals, 
when the star-like appearance took place. On the same 
evening I had the pleasure of showing it to Mr. Henry 
Browne, F. R.S. I regret that J had no micrometer 
adapted to my telescope; but I have reason to believe 
the distance of the volcano from the edge of the moon 
was about one-tenth of her diameter; ahd the angle 
it formed this evening, with the line joining the cusps, 
was about fifty degrees. I remarked near the edge of 
the moon, a well-known dark spot, from which the vol- 
cano was distant, as nearly us I could estimate, three 
times its distance from the edge of the moon. In a 
map of the moon, published by Dr. Kitchener (which is 
the best small map with which I am acquainted) there is 
@ mountain sufficiently near the situation of the volcano to 
authorize the rr gc pon that they may be idehtical. On 
the 7th I could still see the volcano, and the occasional 
star-like appearatice ; but I do not think it was sufficiently 
perceptible to have been discovered by a person ignorant 
of its precise situation. [am inclined, however, to think 
that the difficulty of seeing it 1s rather to be attributed to 
the increased hyht of the moon, than tothe diminished 
action of the volcano. The spot in which I observed the 
volcanic appearance is that named Aristarchus This 
spot was particularly examined by Hevelius who calls it 
Mons Porphirites, and who censiders it to be volcanic. 
If his drawings are to be relied upon, it has undergone 
a considerable change in its appearance since his time. 
Sir William Herschel has recorded, in his Philoso. 
phical Tiansactions, an observation of three volcanoes 
which he perceived in the moon, April 19th, 1787, at 10 
hours 36 minutes sidereal time. One of these, which he 
said showed ** an actual eruption of fire, or luminous 
matter,” was distant from the northern limb of the moon 
3 hours 57 minutes 3 seconds, the diameter of the burning 
part being not less than 8 minutes. I find that this ob. 
servation was made about nine o'clock in the evening, 
when the moon was not quite two days old; and from the 
situation of the spot descri by Sir Willian Her. 
schel, I have no doubt of its being the same that I have 
noticed.” 





SURGICAL OPERATION. 

Dr. Hull, of Genessee, New York, has made an import. 
ant and delicate surgical operation upon the body of a 
young gentleman of that village, named Stuart.» An ori- 
tice was made under the arm between two of the upper 
ribs, into the eavity of the body, above the diaphragm, 
into the region of the lungs. ‘The longs were found ex. 
tensively maturated; the discharge has been more than 
two quarts. There is some prospect of his recovery, as he 
at present is considerably becter. 








THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 














reom THU VAW YORK NATIONAL ADVOCATE. } 


The Committee appointed for the purpose of examining | 
the various productions forwarded to the editor of The | 
New York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette, in con- | 
saquence of his advertisement, offering one hundred dollars 
for articles adapted io the objects of his paper, have | 
awarded the sum of thirty dollars to B. of this eity, for | 
the following poem, which was considered the best pre- | 
sented to them :— } 

A NOON SCENE. 
The quiet August noon Is come, \ 

A slumberous silence fills the sky, | 
The fields are stil), the woods are dumb, \ 

In glassy sleep the waters Lie. } 

4 


And mark yon soft white clouds, that rese 
Above our vale, a moveless throng ;— { 
The cattle, on the mountain's breast, i 
Enjoy the grateful shadow long. | 


@h, how unlike those merry hours } 
In sunny June, when earth laughs out, 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, | 
And woodlands sing and waters shout. | 

| 

| 

| 


When in the grass swect voices talk, 
And strains of tiny music swell 

From every muss-cup of the rock, 
From every pameless blossom’s bell. 


But now, a joy too deep for sound, 
A peace vo other season knows, 
Mushes the heavens and wraps the ground— | 
Tie blessing of supreme repose, | 


Away! I will not be to-day 
The only slave of toil and care ! 
away from desk and dust !—away' 
Ti be us idle as the air. 


Among the plants and breathing things, 
The sinices, peaceful works of God, 
I’)! share the calm the season brings. 


@ame, then, in whose soft eyes I see 
The gentle meanings of thy heart. 

One day amid the woods with 1ne— 
From men and all their cares apart. 


‘ 
Beneath the open sky abroad, | 
| 
| 


An4é where, upon the meadow’s breast, 
The shadow of the thicket lies, 

The blue wild flowers thou gatherest 
Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes. 





Geme, and when mid the calin profound i 
I turn, those gentle eyes to seek, 

‘Phey, like the lovely landscape round, 
Of innocence and peace shall speak. 


Rest here—beneath the unmoving shade— 
And on the stlent valleys gaze, 

Winding and widening till they fade 
In yon soft ring of summer haze. 





The village treet their summits rear 
Still ay ite spire; and yonder flock, 

At rest in those calm fields, appear 
Ae chiselled from the lifeless rock 


@He tranguil mount the scene o’erlooks— 
There the hushed winds their sabbath keep ; 

While a near hum, from bees and brooks, 
Comes faiutly like the breath of sleep. 


Wel) might the gazer dcem that when, 
Worn with the strugg! and the strife, 

And heartsick at the wrongs of men, 
The good forsakes the scene of life; 


Like this deep quiet that, awhile, 
Lingere the lovely landscape o'er, 

Bhall be the peace whose holy emile 
Weieomes kia to » happier shore, { 











TT POLS 








| The following lines are from the pen of a lady, being @ 
translation from the French of Mons. Chatelain. 
first stanza alludes to the View of Chartres Cathedral ex- 
{hibited in London at the same with that of Holyrood 
Chapel, now exhibiting at the Diorama, Bold-street, in 
this town. 


" 
Hail, fair illusion ! lovely magic, hall!” 
What mimic god has wrought to cheat us here, 
Shows that are false? yet they so true appear, 
Through every part, through every nice detail, 
That, to detect the fraud, our senses fail. 


Illumined by the morning’s golden light, 
Methought I stood in Cuartnres’ holy piles 
And, as I gazed, remembrance rose the while 

Of him, who in his subject-children’s sight, 

There swore to rule them by a father’s right. 


Beautiful structure! the long-rounded aisle, 
The bold high arch, seizing the captive eye, 
And all the Gothie rich variety 

Of antique splendour, does the taste beguile, 

To scorn the tameness of our classic style. 


Nor less the mystic charm, the high-wrought mood 
I felt, when, overleaping space and time, 
Midst regal domes, and pillared roofs sublime, 

At midnight, and alone, I sudden stood 

Before thy crumbling shrine, deserted HoLyroop 


The full-orb’d moon now shed her silver ray, 
Casting a dim mysterious light around; 
Each measured step return’d a hollow sound— 
Columns, and royal ‘scutcheons round me lay, 


—Oh pomp of earthly power, how mournful in decay! 


*Mid roofs that passage to the winds allow, 

Beneath the fearful arch, half-hung in air, 

A kneeling maiden breathed her sorrows there. 
—And have these walls, so sadly silent now, 
Echo'd theshout, when crown'd a monarch’s brow? 


Oh Mary! Daughter of a line of kings! 

Mest fair, most hapless of thy fated race, 

Twice did thy nuptial pomp illume this place ; 
— What solemn musings such remembrance brings | 
How deep the shade that long-past splendour flings ! 


Thus wrapt, I know not whence, nor how I came— 
And must I then in sober sadness deem 
All I beheld a fair and fleeting dream ? 
—Bouton! Dacugerre! if magic ye disclaim, 
Genius shall consecrate your names to fame. 





ONE HOUR WITH THEE. 
ag 
From Woodstock, by the Author of Waverley. 
Aun bour with thee! When earliest day 
Dapples with gold the eastern grey, 
Oh, what can frame my mind to bear 
The toil and turmoil, cark and care, 
New griefs, which coming hours unfold, 
And sad remembrance of the old? 
One hour with thee. 


One hour with thee! When burning June 
Waves his red flag at pitch of noon, 
What shall repay the faithful swain 
His labour on the sultry plain, 
And more than care or sheltering bough, 
Cool feverish blood and throbbing brow ? 
One hour with thee. f 


One hour with thee! When sun is set, 
Oh, what can teach me to forget 
The thankless labours of the day; 
The hopes the wishes, flung away; 
The increasing wants and lessening gains; 
The wiaster’s pride, who scorns my pains? 
One hour with thee. 


The 





ee, 


GLEE POR KING CHARLES 
-—— 
From Woodstock, by the Author of Waverley. 


Bring the bowl which you boast, 
Fill up to the brim ! 
‘Tis to him we love most, 
And to all who love him. 
Brave gallants, stand up, 
And avaunt ye buse carles! 
Were there death in the cup 
Here's a health to King Charles. 


Though he wanders through danger, 
Unaided, unknown, 

Dependent on strangers, 
Estranged from his own; 

Though ’tis under our breath 
Amidst forfeits and perils, 

Here's to hunour and faith, 
And a health to King Charlest 


Let such honours abound 
As the time ean afford; 
The knee in the ground, 
And the hand on the sword; 
But the time shall come round 
When mid Lords, Dukes, and Karia, 
The loud trumpet ahall sound 
Here’s a health to King Charles! 





LIVERPOOL PETITION IN FAVOUR OF NEGRO 


EMANCIPATION. 


The petition lies for signature, for the present, at the 


following 
| Mercury- 


laces :—-The Exchange News-room ¢ 
ce; Mr. Emmett’s, hatter, Castle-street, 


corner of Harrington-street ; Messrs. Mason and Coad's, 


Pitt-street and Ranelagh-street ; 


the Porch of the 


Friends’ Meeting-house, Hunter-street ; the Boy’s School- 
room, Duncan-street (after six o'clock each evening.) 








The Beauties of Chess, 





1 Casi: ...50. F894 
2 Knight......G-—64 
8 Pawn ......G—64 


** Ludimus efigiem belli."—ViDa. 
—>_— 
SOLUTION TO GAME LXXXIx. 

White. Black, 

1 Bishop ......F—8 
2 Pawn .....000..Gan6 
8 King .........G—8 
(by discovery.) 


4 Bishop......D—=5)4 MATE. 


[No. xc.] 


The white to move, and to checkmate in five moves, 
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Correspondence. 





EDUCATION OF DEAF AND DUMB. 
<< - 
TO THE FDITOR. 

Sin.—The following dialogues, which took place be- 
tween a master who could bear and speak, and his scholar 
who was horn deaf and domb, mav not only be useful but 
entertaining to your readers, and clearly shows how a 
child may betaught. 1st. The Existence and Spirituality 


of the Souls in the next place the difference between In- 


ginct and Reasons and lastly, Causes and Effects. 
6, Gloucester-place, Low-hill, April 22, 1826. LPA 


1.09 the Existence and Spirituality of the Soul. 

Scholar. Dear Master, you promised to make known 
to me to-day a new being. Whatisit? Show it me? 
Master. I cannot show you this being; it does not re. 
semble any thing that you know; it is invisible.—Scholar 
How can a being which no one can show, which no one 
can sr, exist? Whotold you? Master. Before I answer 
you I must refer to some of our former lessons, to see that 
you have not forgotten what T have taught you.—Scholar. 
—But what has that which I have already learnt to do with 


I what I have to learn? Master. Because all that you are 
yet ignorant of is in some manner connected with what 
| you have already learnt.—Scholar. Show me how that is? 


Master. I am going to show vou. We call all that ex- 
ists, an object; by an object we understand all that can be 
seen, touched, smelt, tasted, or heard ; of these objects 
some exist upon the earth, some in the air, some in the 
earth, and some in the water.—Scholar. I know that; and 
I call objects which exist in the bowels of the earth, with- 
out any person having put them there, minerals; and I 
call those whose roots are in the earth, and which grow 
up out of the earth, without any person making them 
grow, vegetables ; and I call obyects which eat and drink, 
hve and breath, animals.—Master. There are, then, ac- 
cording to your account, three sorts of objects, which you 
ean rank in three classes, called kinds. What do you call 
these three kinds? Scholar. The first of these kinds is 
called the animal kind, the second the vegetable kind, and 
the third the mineral kind.—Master. In what kind do 
you place the table upon which we are writing, and the 
benches upon which we sit? Scholar. In no kind.— 
Master. Have you forgotten the distinction we have made 
between objects made by man and those which, are not 
made by him. Scholar. I did not think of it. I recollect 
you told me that all objects that grew, are beings, and that 
those which we have made, are things.—Master. Well, I 
can now ask ycu some questions which you know, and 
which are necessary to be known in order to answer me. 
Tell me, then, are you an object? Scholar. Yes.— Master. 
Are you a thing? Scholar. No.—Master. What are you, 
hen ?—Scholar. I am an object.—Master. I know that, 
and you have already told me so; but can you rank yourself 
among any of the three kinds? Scholar. Yes—Master. 
Can things be ranked amongst any of the three kinds? 
Scholar. No.—Master. What are the objects which can 
be ranked amongst them ? Scholar. They are beings. 
2.—Showing the difference between Instinct and Reason. 
Master. What isa being? Scholar. A being is an ob- 
ject which has not been made.—Master. Can it be placed 
amongst the mineral kinds? Scholar. Nu.—Master. 
Why? Scholar. Because it does not grow in the earth.— 
Master. Is it of the vegetable kind? Scholar. No; be- 
eause it does not grow and vegetate in the earth.— Master. 
Of what kind isit, then? Scholar. Of the animal kind.— 
Master. Teil me, are youakind? Scholar. No, I am 
not a kind.—Master. How so? Scholar. A kind is a 
great collection, a great number of beings, and I am only 
one. For example: I am a pupil of the School of the 
Deaf and Dumb; but I am not the whole School of the 
Deaf and Dumb.—Master. If you are not of the animal 





kind, what are you, then? Scholar. I have told you that 
I am one of the animal kind.—Master. What does animal 
signify? Scholar. It signifies breathing.—-Master. You 
have told me you breathe; are nut you an animal? 
Scholar. Yes.—Master. Are you like all other animals ? 
Scholar. I do not understand that question. —Master. Do 
minerals resemble you? Scholar. No.—Master. Do ve- 
getables resemble yon? Scholar. No.—Master. Do ani- 
mals resemble you? Scholar. Yes.—Master. In what do 
they resemble you? Scholar. They resemble me, because 
they breathe and move like me.—Master. Do they do all 
that you do? Scholar. No.—Master. What are the ac 

tions that you do, and which they do not? Scholar. 
[ draw, write, and make known my ideas.—Master. Why 
do not animals do all these actions? Scholar. I do not 
know.—Master. I will endeavour to tell you; first, answer 
me a few questions. By what organ do animals eat? 
Scholar. By the mouth —Master. By what organ do they 
tuuch? Scholar. By the whole body; but more particu- 
larly with the paws.—-Master. By what organ do they 

taste? Scholar. By the tonzue.—Master. By what organ 

do they smell? Scholar. By the nose.——-Master. By what 
organ do they think? Scholar. By the head.-=Master. 

By what part of the head? Scholar. I am mistaken; 

animals do not think —Master. Who told you that ani- 

mals do not think? Scholar. Nobody> but I do not see 
them speak or make any signs to one another; for signs 
are the expressions of thoughts; and if animals had 

thousshts, they would also have signs, to make them known 

to one anovher.—Master. Who told you that animals 
do not make signs? Scholar. I do not see them speak, 
or make any signs, and I conclude they have no ideas. 
—Master. Do you believe that men have ideas and 
thoughts ?—Scholar. Yes; I see them make signs with 
their lips. I make signs with my hands to my companions. 
I make those signs to let them know my thoughts or 
ideas.—Master. But what makes you think ?—Scholar. 
I do not know.—-Master. Where are these thoughts ?-— 
Scholar. In the head.—Master. Take care you do not 
deceive yourself again.—Scholar.. No, I am not deceived. 
—Master. And in what part of the head do you think 
men have their thoughts ?—Scholar. I should think all 
over the head.—Master. How are thoughts arranged in 
the head? Are they all jumbled together, or does each 
occupy a particular place ?—Scholar. I believe they are 
in the head, because it seems to me, when I wish to recal 
some ideas which I have had, that it is by the head that 
I recollect them.—Master. That is the power of reason ; 
but beasts not being able to do so, what they do is said to 
be done by instinct. 

8.—On Causes and Effects. 

Master. Has a thing which we cannot divide any parts ? 
Scholar. No; since the parts of that thing are the divi- 
sions of it.—Master. Is a thing which has no parts, a 
compound ? Scholar. No; for in order to make a com- 
pound you must join several parts together.—Master. Do 
you know what a thing is which is not a compound ? 
Scholar. It is undoubtedly a thing which has no parts.— 
Master. But ao you know the nameof that thing? Scho 
lar. No.—Master. It is called asimple. Tell me, now, 
what thought is. Scholar. Thought is not a compound ; 
it is a simple.—-Master. Is the body a simple? Scholar. 
No; because it has parts which I can see and touch— 
Master. What is the body ? Scholar. [t is a compound 
—Master. Whet isthe thought? Scholar Itis a simple. 
—Master. Can a simple and a compound resemble each 
other? Scholar. No; they are contrary one to another.— 
Master. Give me an example. Scholar. Darkness and 


light are contrary, therefore cannot belung to one another. | 


—Master. Apply that example to the thought. Scholar. A 


simple thing cannot belong to acompound; so the thovzht | 


cannot belong to the body.—Master. To what can a com- 
pound effect belong? Scholar. To a compound cause.— 
Master. To what can a simple effect belong? Scholar. 
To a simple cause,——Master. Is that which passes in a man 


simple or compound? Scholar. There are conypoun 
effects; such as moving, eating, walking, breathing, &e. 
these have parts, and can be divided. There are simple 
effects; such as thinking, meditating, &c. these have no 
parts, nor can they be divided.—Master. Can things be 
caused or made without a being, causing or making; or, 
rather, is there ani effect without a cause ?—Scholar. No.— 
Master. Can an effect be different from its cause? Scholar 
No.— Master. How many soris of effects are there in man ? 
Scholar. Two; compound and simple.—Master. How 
many causes are there? Scholar. Two; cowpound and 
simple.— Master. Whatis the first of these causes? Scho- 
lar. [t is the body.—Master. What isthesecond ? Scho- 
lar. I don’t know the name of the second cause; but you 
know.—Master. There are things which we know but ver 
imperfectly ; such is the cause of the ideas, &c.—Scholar. 
If, at our public lessons, any person should ask us, ** What 
is the cause of the thoughts,” what answer should we 
give them? Master. We would answer that the thought 
is not extended, therefore the cause must be without ex- 
tent.——Scholar. Yes, that is very well; but if they should 
ask us the name of this cause ? 
what is the most simple thing in nature; a thing which 
you can neither see nor lay hold of, but whose existence is 
as certain as any other of the corporeal beings? Scholar. 
Yes; it is dight.—-Master. But you can see light: I want 
a thing which you cannot see. Scholar. I do not know 
any.—| Here the master blows upon the hand of his scho- 
lar.]—Master. Did you feel any thing on your hand? 
Scholar. Yes; I felt your breath.—Master. Have you seen 
that breath, or air? Scholar. No.—Master. Well, let us 
borrow its name, which, in Lat, is spiritus, in French, 
Cesprit, and in English spirit; and if you are asked what 
is the cause of your thoughts, we answer, the spirit. 
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[cory.] 
\ Missolonghi, 17th Feb. 1824., 
General orders. 

The 1st Regiment of Suliotes 
will parade for servicethis morn- 
ing, and march, under the or- 
ders of Count Pietro Gamba, to 
their place of destination. 

The artillery company, under 
the command of Captain Parry, 
| will parade immediately, for 


Our readers may depend upon 


\ ] 


OO 





fatigue duty and actual service. 
It is expected that every offi- 
cer, non-commissioned officer, 

5 soldier, and civilian, will obe 
all orders given with prompti- 

tude and alacrity, 
General 
NOEL BYRON. 
Colonel of the 1st Regment 
of Suliotes. 
Commander 1n Chief of 
Western Greece. 


coe 


Palermo, March 23.—The beautiful comet, which im 
the montis of September and October last year, shone 
with such splendour in our southern hemisphere, and then 
withdrew to amaze the savage tribes of the other hemis- 
| phere, has now returned to our horizon. But it is now 
| shorn of its beams, and as if ashamed of its nakedness, 
conceals itself trom the eyes of the curious in the rays of 
the morning twilight. On the 18th, however, it was ob 
served from our Koyal Observatory by Signor Caceiatere, 
| about an hour and @ quarter before sunrise, between the 
| legs of Sagittarius. Its right ascension was 2690, and 
| south declination 47 ~~ 45 sec. If the mountain did not 
| cover five degrees of the southern horizen of Palerma it 








might have been seen some days earlier. 


Master. Can you tell me ° 
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The Traveller. 


NARRATIVE OF TRAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
NORTHERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA, 


In 1822, 1823, and 1824. 
Ry Major Denham, Capt. Clapperton, and the late Dr. Oudney, §c. 


(vrom THe LITRRARY OazRTTE.) 


(Concluded from our last.) 


as we dismounted at the palace gate; our papouches, or 
outward slippers, were quickly pulled off: and we pro- 
ceeded through a wide skiffa, or entrance, into a large 
court, where, under a dark blue tent of Soudan, sat the 
| Sultan, on a mud bench, covered however with a hand- 
some carpet and silk pillows: he was surrounded by about 
200 persons, all handsomely dressed in tobes of s 1k and 
coloured catton, with his five eunuchs; the principal men 
of the country sitting in front, but all with their backs 
turned towards him. The manner of saluting is curious : 
Barca Gana, as the Sheikh’s representative, approached to 
@ space in frent of the eunuchs, his eyes fixed on the 
ground ; he then sat down, with his eyes still fixed on the 


Pon nme. | prose the pn? jearth, with his back to the Sultan, and, clapping his 
Reng, Gs Coreny. Ss Gage . ‘hands together, exclaimed, * Eng uborou dagah! (May 


80 Arabs on foot. We continued to approach a noble | 


chain of hills, which were now full in our view, of consi- | 

derable height and extent, with numerous trees growing | 
on their steep and rugged sides. Delow, the first town , 
woe arrived at in Mandara, formerly the residence of the 
Sultan, containing at least 10,000 inhabitants, has springs 
of beautiful fresh water; and in the valleys fiz-trecs ; 
and trees which bore a white flower resembling the zerin- 
£8, possessing a grateful odour, were plentiful. 

** At about a mile from this town, we saw before us the 
Sultan of Mandara, surrounded by about 500 horsemen, 
posted on a rising ground reatly to receive us, when Barca 
Gana instantly commanded a halt. Different parties now 
charged up to the front of our line, and wheeling suddenly 
round, charged back again to the Sultan. These ple 
were finely dressed in Soudan tobes of different colours ; 
dark blue, and striped with yellow and red ; bornouses of 
coarse scarlet cloth; with large turbans of white or dark- 
coloured cotton. Their horses were really beautiful, 
larger and more powerful than any thing found in Bornou, 
and they managed them with great skill. The Sultan's 
guard was coniposed of 30 of his sons, all mounted on 
very superior horses, clothed in — silk tobes; and 
the skin of the tiger-cat and leopard forming their sha- 
bracks, which hung fully over their horses’ haunches. 
After these had returned to their station in front of the 
Sultan, we approached at full speed in our turn, halting 
with the guard between-us and the royal presence. The 
parley then commenced, and the object of Boo-Khaloom’s 
visit having been explained, we retired again to the place 
we had left; while the Sultan returned to the town, pre- 
ceded by several men blowing long pipes, not unlike cla. 
sionets, ornamented with shells, and two immense trum- 

from twelve to fourteen feet long, borne by men on 
Poreback, made of pieces of hollow wood, with a brass 
mouth-piece, the sounds of which were not unpleasing. 

** The parley was carried on in the Mandara language, 
by means of an interpreter; and I understood that we 
were to visit the Sultan in the course of the day, and hear 
his determination. : y 

** Boo-Khaloom was, as usual, very sanguine; he said 
he shduld make the Sultan handsome presents, and that 
hie was quite sure a Kirdy® town, full of people, would be 

iven him to plunder.’ The Arabs were all eagerness ; 
they eyed'the Kirdy huts, which were now visible on the 
sides of mountains before us, with longing eyes; and con- 
trasting their own ragged and almost naked state with the 
rance of the Sultan of''Mandara’s people in their 

a tobes, not only thought, but said, ‘If Boo-Khaloom 
leased, they would gono further; this would do.’ Boo- 
haloom and the Arab Sheikhs had repeatedly exclaimed, 
when urging El Kanemy to send them to some country 
for slaves, * Never mind their numbers! arrows are no- 
thing! and ten thousand spears are of no importance ! 
We have guns! guns! exclaiming, with their favourite 
imprecations, * Nakalou-e-kelab, fesaa,’ (We'll eat them, 
the dogs, quickly)—*cich nu, abced occul,’ (what! why 
they are negroes all!) I fancied I could see the keen 
features of El Kanemy curl at these contemptuous expres- 
sions, which equally applied to his own people; and cer- 
tainly nothing could be more galling than for him to hear 
them from such a handful of Arabs; his own people were 
ebeed occul, and their only arms spears and: arrows, and 


you live for ever !j—Alluh kiaro! (God send you a bappy 
old age !)—La, lui, barca, barca! (How is it with you? 
blessing. blessing !") These words were repeated, nearly, 
by the Sultan, and then sung out by all the court. 
The fatah was then said, and they proceeded to business. 
Boo Khaloom produced some presents, which were carried 
off by the eunuchs unopened ; the Sultan then expressed 
his wish to serve him; said he would consider his re- 
quest, and in a day or two give him his decision. 

** The Sultan, whose name was Mohammed Bucker, 
was an intelligent little man, of about fifty, with a beard 
dyed of a most beautiful sky blue; he had been eyeing 
me for some time, as I sat between Boo Khaloom and 
Barca Gana, and first asking Boo-Khaloom his name, 
inquired who I was. The answer that I was a native 
of a very distant and powerful nation, friends of the 
Bashaw of Tripoli and tle Sheikh, who came to see the 
country, did not appear much to surprise him; and he 
looked gracious, as he said, * But what does he want to 
see?’ A fatal question however followed, and the answer 
appeared to re the whole assembly :—* Are . the: 
M.slem ?” ¢ kat f° (No! no!) Every eye, whic’ 
had before been turned towards me, was now hastily 
withdrawn, and, looking round, I really felt myself in a 
critical situation. ‘ Has the great Bashaw Kaffir friends ?” 
said the Sultan. ' The explanation which followed was of 
litele use : hey. koew no distinctions; Christisns they had 
merely heard of as the worst.of people in the world, and, 
preneti until they saw us, scarcely believed them to be 

uman. We shortly after returned to our camp; and J 
never afterwards was invited to enter the Sultan of Man- 
dara’s presence.” 

After the usual intrigues. and endeavours to outwit each 
other, at length an attack upon the natives on the hills was 
resolved on, and the following highly interesting narrative 
tells the result : 

** Two hours after noon we commenced our march 
me a beautiful valley to the east of Mora, winding 
round the hills which overhang the town, and penetrating 
into the heart of the mass of mountains neatly to the south 
of it. About sunset we halted in a very picturesque spot, 
called Haircy, surrounded by a superb amphitheatre of 
hills. Barca Gana’s tent was pitched under the shade of 
one side of an immense tree called gubberah, much re- 
sembling a fig-tree, although wanting its delicivus fruit ; 
and the remnants of my tent, -which had been mended by 
his people, and now stood about three feet from the ground, 
were placed on the opposite side. The trunks of these 
trees commonly measure ten and twelve yards in circum- 
ference near the root, and I have seen them covering more 
than half an acre of ground with their wide-spreading 
branches. 

*¢Soon after our arrival the Sultan’s trumpets announced 
his approach, and he took up his station at no great dis- 
tance, under a tree of the same kind: he never used a tent, 
but slept in an open space, surrounded by his eunuchs. 
At Hairey are the remains of a Mandara town, long since 
destroyed by the Felatahs; parts of the mud walls were 
still standing, and under shelter of these the troops bi- 
vovacked. The scorpions, however, made their appear- 
ance in the course of the night in great numbers, and 
several men were stung by them: on hearing the disturb- 
ance, and learning the cause, I called my negro, and, 





his he could not but feel and remember. : 

«« Towards the evening Barca Gana sent to desire me 
ew mount, for the of visiting the Sultan. { 
entered the town, Boo-Khaloom and myself riding on his | 
right and left; and at the farther end of a large square | 
qwas the Sultan’s palace. As is usual on approaching or ! 
visiting a great man, we galloped ne, the skiffa at full 
speed, almost entering the gates. This is a perilous sort | 


aalutation, but nothing must stop you; and it is 6eldom | 


ade except at the expense of ove or more lives. On'o. 
' sam a man and hy gral 


horse, ae stood ~ our ants 
@ere ridden over in an instant, the horse's legs en 
and.the man killed on the spot. The trumpets sounded 


© S general terin for unbelisvera t 








striking a light, we killed three in my tent; one of them 


| was full six inches in length, of the black kind, exactly 


resembling those I had seen in Tripoli. 

** In consequence of Boo-Khaloom’s illness, it was after 
daylight when we broke up from our encampment, and 
probably the mountain scenery by which we were sur- 
rounded could scarcely be exceeded in beauty and rich- 
ness. On all sides the apparently interminable'thain of 
hills closed upon our view, in rugged magnificenee and 
ur; though not to be compared with the 
Tigher Alps, the Apennines, the Jura, or even the Sierra 
Morena, in magnitude, yet by none of these were they 
surpassed in picturesque interest. The lofty peaks of 
Vabmy; Savab;-Joggiay, Mynday; Vayah, Moyung, 








and Memay, with clustering villages on their stony si 
appeared to the e st and west of us; while Horza, exceed; 
ing any of her sister hills in height as well as in beauty, 
appeared before us to the south, with its chasm or break 
through which we were to pass; and the winding 

path we were about to tread was discernible in the dig 
tance. The valley in which [ stood had an elevation sy, 
perior to that of any part of the kingdom of Bornou, fo 
we had gradually ascended ever since quitting Kouka; it 
was in shape resembling a large pentagon, and conveyed 
strongly the idea of its having been the bed or basit) of 
some ancient lake. for the disappearance of which, all 
hypothesis weuld be vain and useless. There were the 
marks of many cutlets, some long and narrow fissu 
through which the wat:'s might have broken ; the chan. 
nel by which we hau eatcred appearing most likely to have 
carried off its contents. b) 

**On proceeding through the pass of Horza, where the 
ascent continued, its perpendicular sides exceeding two 
thousand tive hundred feet in height, hung over our heady 
with a projection almost frightful; the width of the vil. 
ley did not exceed five hundred yards, and the salient and 
re-entering angles so perfectly corresponded, that one 
could almost imagine, if a similar convulsion of nature 
to that which separated it were to bring its sides again t. 
“ser they would unite and leave no traces of their eve 

aving been disjoined. 

**It was long after mid-day when we came to th 
mountain-stream called Mikwa, and it afforded an in 
describable relief to our almost famished horses and our 
selves: the road, after quitting the Horza pass, had been 
through an extensive and thickly-planted ‘valley. whire 
the tree gubberah, the tamarind, a gigantic wild fig, ‘ahd 
the mangoe (called by the Mandaras sungerengerah, and 
comanah by the Bornouese) flourished in great ‘number 
and beauty. This was the first spot I had seen in Africa 
where nature seemed at all to have revelled ‘in giving Tife 
to the vegetalile kingdom ; the leaves presented a ‘brit 
luxuriant verdure, and flowers, from a profusion of climbing 
cee plants, winding round the trunks of the trees, 

left the imagination in doubt as to which of them: the 
fair aromatic blossoms that perfumed the air were indel 
for their nourishment. The ground had frequerit } 
larities ; and broken masses of granite, ten and twelvé 
in height, were lying in several placee, but nearly obscared 
by the thick underwood growing round them, andby-the 
trees. which had sprung up out of their crevices... 
nearest part of the hills to whieh these blocks could have 
originally belonged, was distant nearly two miles. ‘"°” 

** When the animals had drunk, we again moved on; 
and after eighteen miles of equally verdant country, more 
thickly wonded, we came after sunset to another stream, 
near some. low hills, called. Makkeray, where we were,to 
halt for a few hours to refresh, and then move again, » 
as to commence an attack on the Felatahs, who were iaid 
to be only about sixteen miles distant, with the mortiing 
sun. "ees see 
*¢ Our supper this night, which indeed was also opr 
breakfast, consisted of a little parched corn pounded:apd 
mixed with water, the only food we had seen since leaving 
Mora. Nothing could look more like fighting than’ 
preparations of these Bornou warriors, although nothing 
could well be more unlike it than the proof they gave'on 
the morrow. The closely-linked iron jackets of the chiefs 
were all put on, and the sound of their clumsy and ill 
shapen hammers, heard at intervals during the night, told 
the employment of the greater part of their followers. 

** About midnight the signal was given to advance 
The moon, which was in her third quarter, afforded ts 8 
clear and beautiful light, while we moved on silently, and 
in good order, the Sultan cf Mandara’s force marching ia 
parallel celu:nns to our own, and on our right, Atdawa 
the whole army halted to sully: my own faith also taught 
me a morning prayer, as well as that of a ‘Musselman, 
though but too often neglected. 

*6 Ag the day broke on the morning of the 28th of April, 
a most interesting scene presented itself. The Sultan of 
Mandara was close on our flank, mounted on a very beats 
tiful cream-coloured horse, with several large red marks 
about him, and followed by his six favourite eunuchs, and 
thirty of his sons, all being finely dressed, and mounted 
on .really superb horses; besides which, they had each 
from five to six others, led by as many negroes; the Sultan 
had at least twelve. Barca Gana’s people all wore theit 
red scarfs, or bornouses, over their steel jackets; and the 
whole had a very fine effect. I took my position at hie 
right hand, and at a spot called Duggur we entered a very 
thick wood, in two columns; a ithe end of which, it. was 
said, we were to find the enemy. 
** During the latter part of the night, while rid 
e 











ing on fe 
front with Maramy, the Sheikh’s negro, who 1a sete 
panied me from Kouka, and who appeared to attucl tia 
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. gif more closely to me as we approached danger, we had 
tony side, WF garted several animals’ of the leopard species, who ran 
Pa. exceed: M fom us so swiftly, twisting their long tails in the air, as 


in beauty, MM tp prevent our getting ncar them. We, however, now 
or. break, garted one of a larger kind, which Maramy assured me 


















































































Ng rugved MF was su satiated with the blond of a negro, whose carcase 
in the dis. I we found lying in the wood, that he would be easily killed. 
vation su. My] rode up to the spot, just as a Shouwa had planted the 
prnou, for MM frst spear in him, which passed through the neck, a little 
Kouka; it IM above the shoulder, and came down between the animal's 
conveyed legs; he rolled over, brose the spear, and bounded off 
r basiti Of BF with the lower half in iis body. Another Shouaa gal- 
which, all BM joped up within two arms’ length, and thrust a second 
_Were the BM through his loins; and the savaze animal, with a woful 
v fissures, howl, was in the act of springing on his pursuer, when an 
the chan. MM Arab shot him through the head with a ball, which killed 
ly to have BB him on the spot. It was a male panther, (zazerma) of a 
) BB very large size, and measured, from the point of the tail 
where the MM io the nose, eight feet two inches; the skin was yellow, 
ding two MM and beautifully marked with orbicular spots on the upper 
our heads rt of the body, while underneath, and at the throat, the 
the vil. were oblong and irregular, intermixed with white. 
slient and These animals are found in great numbers in the woods 
that one BM pordering on Mandara: there are also leopards, the skins 
of nature MM of which | saw, but not in great numbers. The panthers 
again te Mi gre as insidious as they are cruel; they will not attack 
heir ever any thing that is likely to make resistance; but have been 
known to watch a child for hours, while near the protec- 
ie to the Mion of huts or people. Ic will often spring on a yrown 
d an in person, male or female, while carryinz a burden, but al- 
and oun MM ways from behind: the flesh of a child or of a young kid 
had been Mit will sometimes devour, but when any full-grown animal 
y. where IF falls a prey to its ferocity, 1t sucks the blood alone. 
ahd “A range of minor. hills, of more recent formation than 
rah, and HF the granite cha'n trom which they emanate, (which I can- 
numbers Hi not but suppose to form a part of El Gibel Gumhr, or 
D Africa H¥ Mountains of the Moon) approaches quite to the skirts of 
ving Tife I the extensive wood through which we were passing; and 
a’ brigt I numerous deep ravines, and dry water-courses, rendered 
limbing BB the passage tedious and difficult. On emerging from the 
he trees, IE wood, the large Felatah town of Dirkulla was perceivable, 
nem: the MB and the Arabs were formed in front, headed by Boo- 
inde Khaloom: they were flanked on each side by a latge bod 
tt of cavalry; and, as they moved on, shouting the Arab 
elvé war-cry, which is very inspiring, I thought I could per- 
eeive a smile pass between Barca Gana and his chiefs, at 
I-by:the BB Boo-Khaloom’s expense. Dirkulla was quickly burnt, 
s-. The Bi and another smaller town near it; and the tew inhabitants 
ld have Hi that were found in them, who were chiefly infants, and 
i aged persons unable to escape, were put to death without 
red ons I mercy, or thrown into the flames. 
Y, more «* We now came to a third town, in a situation capable 
stteain, BB of being defended against assailants ten times as numerous 
were, t0 Bias the besieged ; this town was called Musfeia. It was 
ain, 99 §& built on a rising ground between two low hills at the base 
re taid of others, forming part of the mass of the Mandara moun. 
nortiing [Mtains: a dry wadey extended along the front; beyond 
‘2! Hil the wadey a swamp ; between this and the wood the road 
Iso opr BB was crossed by a deep ravine, which was not passable for 
led‘apd Ei more than two or three horses at a time. The Felatahs 
leavi had carried a very strong fence of palisades, well pointed, 
han’ and fastened together with thongs of raw hide, six feet 
vothing BB in height, from one hill to the other, and placed their 
ave'on BE bowmen behind the palisades, and on the rising b egand, 
e chief Mi with the wadey before them ; their horse were all under 
and ill. Bi cover of the hills and the town : this was a strong position. 
at, told The Arabs, however, moved on with great gallantry, 
La without any support or co-operation from the Bornou or 
vance §% Mandara troops, and, notwithstanding the showers of 
1 Gs @ BBarrows, some poisoned, which were poured on them from 
ly..and EM behind the palisades, Boo-Khaloom, with his handful of 
ving ia EM Arabs, carried them in about half an hour, and dashed 
} dawa Bon, driving the Felatahs up the sides of the hills. The 
taught Fl women were every where seen supplying their protectors 
Iman, Fi with fresh arrows during this struggle: and when they 
reated to the hills, still shooting on their pursuers, the 
April, HB women assisted by rolling down huge masses of the rock, 
tan of previously undermined for the purpose, which killed seve- 
‘eau Mirai of the Arabs, and wounded others. . Barca Gana, and 
marks Mabout one hundred of the Bornou spearmen, now sup- 
¢, and MBported Boo-Khaloom, and pierced through and through 
uunted some fifty unfortunates who were left wounded near the 
] each TMctakes, I rode by his side as he pushed on quite into the 
Sultat town, and a very desperate skirmish took P lace between 
> theif Hi Barca Gana's people and a small body of the Felatahs. 
nd the hese warriors throw the spear with great dexterity ; and 
at hie Mithree times 1 saw the man transfixed to the earth who 


as dismounted for the purpose of firing the town, and as 


it. wa8 often were those who rushed forward for that purpose | nothing before me 
actifieed for their temerity by the Felatahs. Barca Gana, | unmercifully inflicted on the few who had fallen into the 
on fe whose muscular arm was almost gigantic, threw eight | power of those who now had possession of me; and they | 
pears, which all told, some of them at a distance of' were alone prevented from murdering me, in the first ine effect produced by the effort. 





thirty or thirty-five yards, and one particularly on a Fela. stance, T am persuaded, by the fear of injuring the value 
tah chief, who, with his own hand, had brought four to the of my clothes, which appeared to them a rich booty—but 


ground, 
——- ‘ Incidet ictus, 


Ingens ad terram duplicate poplite ‘Turnus.’ 
Had either the Mandara or the Sheikh’s troops now moved 


up boldly, notwithstanding the defence these people made, | 


and the reinforcements which showed themselves to the 


it was otherwise ordained. 

** My shirt was now absolutely torn off my back, and | 
was lett perfectly naked. When my plunderers began to 
quarvel tor the spoil, the idea of escape came like lightning 

| across my mind, and, without a moment's hesitation er 
| reflectton, I crept under the belly of the horse nearest me, 


. . ' . + . 
south-west, they must have carried the town with the | and started as fast as my legs could carry me for the thick- 
heights overlooking it, along which the Arabs were driving | est part of the wood ; two of the Felatah's followed, and 


the Felatahs by the terror their miserable guns excired ; 
but, instead of this, they still kept on the other side of the 
wadey, out of reach of the arrows. 

* The Felatahs sceing their backwardness, now made an 
attack in their turn: the arrows fell so thick that there 
was no standing against them, and the Arabs gave way. 
The Fela ah horse now came on; and had not the little 
band round Barca Gana, and Boo Khaloom, with a few of 
his mounted Arabs, given them a spirited check, not one 
of us would probably have lived to see the following day : 
as it was, Barca Gana had three horses hit under him, 
two of which died almost immediately, the arrows being 
poisoned, and poor Boo-Khaloom’s horse and himself re- 
ceived their death-wounds by arrows of the same cescrip- 
tion. My horse was badly wounded in the neck, just 
above the shoulder, and in the near hind leg: an arrow 
had struck me in the face as it passed, merely drawing 
the blood, and I had two sticking in my bornouse. The 
Arabs had suffered terribly; most of them had two or 
three wounds, and one dropped near me with five sticking 
in his head alone: two of Boo-Khaloom’s slaves were 
killed also near his person. 

** No sooner did the Mandara and Bornou troops see 
the defeat of the Ara!:s, than they, one and all, took to 
flight in the most dastardly manner, without having once 


been exposed to the arrows of the enemy, and in the | po 


utmost confusion. The Sultan of Mandara led the way, 
who was prepared to take advantage of’ whatever plur.der 
the success of the Arabs might throw in his way; but no 
less determined to leave the tield the moment the fortune 
of the day appeared to be against them. 

‘* | now for the first time, as [ saw Barca Gana ona 
fresh horse, lamented my own folly in so exposing myself, 
badly prepared as I was for accidents. If either of my 
horse’s wounds were from poisoned arrows, I felt that 
nothing could save me: however, there was not much 
time for reflection; we instantly became a flying mass, 
and plunged, in the greatest disorder, into that wood we 
had but a few hours betore moved through with order, 
and very different feclings. I had got a little to the west- 
ward of Barca Gana, in the confusion which took place 
on our passing the ravine which had been left just in our 
rear, and where upwards of one hundred of the Bornowy 
were speared by the Felatahs, and was following at a 
round gallop the steps of one of the Mandara eunuchs, 
who, I observed, kept a good look out, his head being 
constantly turned over his left shoulder, with a face ex- 
pressive of the greatest dismay—wnen the cries behind, 
of the Felatah horse pursuing, made us both quicken our 
pace. The spur, however, had the effect of incapacitating 
my beast ys space as the arrow, I found afterwards, 
had reached the shoulder-bone, and, in passing over some 
rough ground, he stumbled and fell. Almost before I 
was on my legs, the Falatahs were upon me; I had, how- 
ever, kept hold of the bridle, and seizing a pistol from 
the holsters, I presented it at two of these ferocious 
savages, who were as me with their spears: they in- 
stantly went off; but another, who came on me more 
boldly, just as I was endeavouring to mount, received the 
contents in his left shoulder; and again I was enabled to 
place my foot in the stirrup. Remounted, I again pushed 
my retreat; I had not, however, proceeded msny hundred 

ards, when my horse again came down, with such vio- 
lence as to throw me against a tree at a considerable dis- 
tance; and alarmed at the horses behind him, he quickly 
got up and escaped, leaving me on foot and unarmed. 

*¢ The eunuch and his four followers were here butchered, 
after avery slight resistance, and stripped within a few 
yards of me; t'ieir cries were dreadfat ; and even now 
the feelings of that moment are fresh in my memory: 
my hopes of life were too faint to deserve the name. I 
was almost instantly surrounded, and incapable of making 
the least resistance, as I was unarmed, was as speedily 
stripped, and whilst attempting first to save my shirt, 
and then my trowsers, I was thrown on the ground. My 
rig made several thrusts at me with their spears, that 

adly wounded my hands in two places, and slightly my 





body, just under ay | ribs on the right side: indeed, I saw 
ut the same cruel death I had seen 


I ran on to the eastward, knowing that our stragglers 
would be in that direction, but still almost as much afraid 
of triends as foes. My pursuers gained on me, for the 
prickly underwood not only obstructud my passage, but 
tore iny flesh miserably ; and the delight with which 5 
saw @ mountain stream gliding along at the bottom of a 
deep ravine cannot be imagined. My strength had almose 
lett me, and I seized the young branches issuing from the 
stump of a large tree which overhung the ravine, for the 
purpose of letung myself down into the water, as the 
sides were precipitous, when, under my hand, as the 
branch yieled to the weight of my body, a large liffa, the 
worst kind of serpent this country produces, rose from its 
coil, as if in the very act of striking. I was horror-struck, 
and deprived for a moment of all recollection—the branch 
slipped trom my hand, and I tumbled headlong into the 
water beneath; this shock, however, revived me; and 
with three strokes of my aris I reached the opposite bank, 


which, with difficulty, I crawled up; and then, for the 


first time, felt myself safe from my pursuers. 

** Scarcely had I audibly congraiulated myself on m 
escape, when the forlorn and wretched situation in whi 
I was, without even a rag to cover me, flashed with all its 
force upon my imagination. IT was pertectly collected, 
though fully alive to all the danger to which my state ex- 
sed me, and had already begun to plan my night's rest, 
1n the top of one of the tamarind trees, in order to escape 
the panthers, which, as I had seen, abounded in these 
woods—when the iden of the liffus, almost as numerous, 
and equally to be dreaded, excited a shudder of despair. 

** | now saw horsemen through the trees, still farther to 
the east, and determined on reaching them, if possible, 
whether friends or enemies; and the feelings of gratitude 
and joy with which I recognised Barca Gana and Boo- 
Khaloom, with about six Arabs, although they also were 
pressed closely by a party of the Felatahs, were beyond 
description. The guns and pistols of the Arab Sheikhs 
kept the Felatahs in check, and assisted in some measure 
the retreat of the footmen. I hailed them with all my 
might; but the noise and confusion which prevail, from 
the cries of those who were falling under the Felatah 
spears, the cheers of the Arabs rallying, and their enemics 
pursuing, would have drowned all attempts to make my- 
self heard, had not Maramy, the Sheikh’s negro, seen and 
known me at a distance. To this man I was indebted tor 
my second escape ; — up to me, he assisted me to 
mount behind him, while the arrows whistled ever our 
heads, and we then galloped off to the rear as fast as:his 
wounded horse could carry us: after we had gone a mile 
or two, and the pursuit had something mee ory in con- 
sequence of all the baggage having been abanduned to the 
enemy, Boo-Khaloom rode 7 to me, and desired one of 
the Arabs to cover me with a bornouse. This was a most 
welcome relief, for the burning sun had already begun to 
blister my neck and back, and gave me the greatest pain. 
Shortly after, the effects of the poisoned wound in his foot 
caused our excellent friend to breathe his last:: Maramy 
exclaimed, * Look, look! Boo-Khaloom is dead!’. 1 
turned my head, almost as great an exertion as I was 
capable of, and saw him drop from the horse into the arnis 
of his favourite Arab—he never spoke after. They said 
he had only swooned ; there was no water, however, to 
revive him; and about an hour after, when we came tuo 
Makkeray, he was past the reach of restoratives. 

** About the time Boo-Khaloom dropped, Barca Gana 
ordered a slave to bring mea horse, from which he had 
just dismounted, being the third that had been wounded 
under him in the course of the day; his wound was in 
the chest. Maramy cried, * Sidi rais!’ do not mopnt 
him ; he will die!’ In a moment, for only a moment 
was given me, I decided on reinaining with Maramy. 
Two Arabs, panting with fatigue, then seized the bridle, 
mounted, and’ pressed their retreat: in less than half an 
hour he fell to rise no more, and both the Arabs were 
butchered before they could recover themselves. Had. we 
not now arrived at the water as we did, I do not. think it 
possible that I could have supported the thirst by which I 
was consuming. I tried several times to speak, in reply to 
Maramy’s dircctions to hold tight, when we came to breaks 





or inequalities in the ground ; but it was impossible, and 


| a paintul straining at the stomach and throat was the only 


ere 
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**On coming to the stream, the horses, with blood gush- 
ing from their nostrils, rushed into the shallow water, and, 
letting myself down from behind Maramy, I knelt down 
amongst them, and seemed to imbibe new life by the co- 
pious draughts of the muddy beverage which I swallowed. 
Of what followed I have no recollection: Maramy told 
me afterwards that I staggered across the stream, which 
was not above my hips, and fell down at the foot of a 
tree on the other side. About a quarter of an hour's halt 
took place here for the bencfit of stragglers, and to tie 
poor Boo- Khaloom's body on a hdrse’s back, at the end 
of which Maramy awoke me from a deep sleep, and I 
found my strength wonderfully increased : not so, how- 
ever, our horse, tor he had become stiff, and could scarcely 
move. AsI learnt afterwards,a conversution had taken piace 
about me, while I slept, which rendered my obligations 
to Maramy still greater. He had reported to Barca Gana 
the state of his horse, and the impossibility of carrying 
me on; when the chief, irritated by his losses and defeat, 
as well as at my having refused his horse, by which means, 
he said, it had come by its death, replied, * Then leave 
him behind. By the head of the prophet! believers 
enough have breathed their last to-day. What is there 
extraordinary in a Christian’s death? Jaas il Nibbe- 
Salaam Yussaratil le mated el Yeom ash min gieb Ucane 
mut Nessarani Wahad.’ My old antagonist, Malem 
Chadily, replied, * No; God has preserved him; let 
us not forsake him!’ Maramy returned to the tree, 
and said * his heart told him what to do.” He awoke me, 
assisted me to mount, and we moved on as before, but 
with tottering steps and less speed. The effect produced 
on the horses that were wounded by the poisoned arrows 
was extraordinary : immediately after drinking they drop- 
ped, and instantly died, the blood gushing from their 
nose, mouth, and ears. More than thirty horses were lost 
at this spot from the effects of the poison. 

** In this way we continued our retreat, and it was after 
midnight when we halted in the Sultan of Mandara’s ter- 
ritory. Riding more than forty-five miles, in such an 
unprovided state, on the bare back of a lean horse, the 

werful consequences may be imagined. I was in a de- 

lorable state the whole mght; and notwithstanding the 
irritation of the foce-onants was augmented by the wool- 
len covering the Arab had thrown over me, teeming as it 
was with vermin, it was evening the next day before I 
could get a shirt, when one man, who had two, both of 
which he had worn eight or ten days at least, gave me one, 
on a promise of getting a new one at Kouka. Barca 
Gana, who bad no tent but the one he had left behind him 
with his women at Mora, on our advance, could offer me no 
shelter; and he was besides so ill, or chagrined, as to remain 
invisible the whole day. I could scarcely turn from one side 
to the other, but still, except at intervals, when my friend 
Maramy supplied me with a drink made from parched 
corn, bruised, and steeped in water, a grateful beverage, 
I slept under a tree nearly the whole night and day of the 
2oth. Towards the evening I was ex ngly disordered 
and ill, and had a pleasing proof of the kindheartedness 


of a Bornouese. 
** Mai Meegany, the dethroned Sultan of a country to 


now lost all their former arrogance and boasting. humbly 
entreated Barca Gana to supply them with a litte corn, 
to save them from starving. The Sultan of Mandara 
behaved to them unkindly, though not worse than they 
deserved, refused all manner of supplies, and kept Boo- 
Khaloom’s saddle, horse-trappings, and the clothes in 
which he died. He also began making preparations for 
defending himself against the Felatahs, who, he feared, 
might pay him a visit; and on the morning of the 30th 
April we left Mora, heartily wishing them success should 
they make the attempt. 

** Boo-Khaloom’s imprudence in having suffered him- 
self to be persuaded to attack the Felatahs, became now 
apparent, as although, in case of his overcoming them, 
he might have appropriated to himself all the slaves, both 
male and female, that he found amongst them; yet the 
Felatahs themselves were Moslem, and he could not have 
made them slaves. He was, however, tnost likely de- 
ceived by promises of a Kerdy country to plunder, in the 
event of his success against these powerful people, alike 
the dreaded enemies of the Sheikh and the Sultan of 
Mandara. 

** My wounded horse, which had been caught towards 
the evening of the fight by the Shouaas, and brought to 
me, was in too bad a state for me to mount, and Barca 
Gana procured me another. My pistols had been stolen 
from the holsters; but, fortunately, my saddle and bridle, 
though broken, remained. Thus ended our most unsuc- 
cessful expedition : it had, moreover, injustice and oppres- 
sion for its basis, and who can regret its failure ? 

** We returned with great expedition, considering the 
wretched state we were in. Oj the sixth day after our de- 
parture from Mora we arrived in Kouka, a distance of 
one hundred and eighty miles: the wounded Arabs re- 
mained behind, being unale to keep up with the chief, 
and did not arrive until four days after us. I suffered 
much, both in mind and budy, but complained not; in- 
deed, all complaint would have been ill timed, where few 
were enduring less than myself. My black servant had 
lost mule, canteens, and every thing, principally from 
keep:ng too near me 1n the action; and, by his obeying im- 
plicitly the strict orders I had given him not to fire on the 
Felatahs, he had narrowly escaped with his life. Bruised 
and lame, he could render me no assistance, and usuall 
came in some hours after we halted on our resting-ground. 
In the mid-day halts, I usually crept under Mai Me- 
gamy’s tent; but at night I laid me down on the ground, 
close to that of Barca Gana, in order that my horse might 
getafeed of corn. I always fell into a sound sleep at 
night, as soon as I lay down, after drinking Maramy’s 
beverage, who had supplied me with a little bag of parched 
corn, which he had procured at Mora; and about mid- 
night a slave of the chief, whose name was, most singu- 
larly, like my own, Denhamah, always awoke me, to eat 
some gossub, paste, and fat, mixed with a green herb 
called meluhviah in Arabic. This was thrust out from un- 
der Barca Gina's tent, and consisted generally of his 
leavings; pride was sometimes nearly choking me, but 
hunger was the paramount feeling: I smothered the 
former, ate, and was thankful. It was in reality a great 
ki 3 for besides myself and the chief, not one, I 





the south-west of Angournou, and now t to the 
Sheikh, took me by the hand as I had crawled out of my 
nest for a few minutes, and with many exclamations of 
sorrow, and a countenance full of commiseration, led me 
to his leathern tent, and, sitting down geeks, disrobed 
himself of his trowsers, insisting I should put them on. 
Really, no act of charity could exceed this! J was ex- 
ceedingly affected at so unexpected a friend, for I had 
scarcely scen, or spoken three words to him; but not so 
much 60 as himself, when I refused to accept of them: 
he shed tears in abundance; and thinking, which was the 
fact, that I conceived he had offered me the only ones he 
had, immediately called a slave, whom he stripped of 
those necessary appendages to a man’s dress, according to 
our ideas, and putting them on himself, insisted again 
on my taking those he had first offered me. I accepted 
this offer, and thanked him with a full heart; and Mee- 
gamy was my great friend from that moment, until I 
quitted the Sheikh’s dominions. . 

* We found that forty-five of the Arabs were killed, 
and nearly all wounded; their camels, and every thing 
they possessed, lost. Some of them had been unable to 
keep up on the retreat, but had huddled together in threes 
and fours during the night, and by showing resistance, 
and pointing their guns, had driven the Felatahs off. 
Their wounds were some of them exceedingly severe, and 
several died during the day and night of the 29th; their 
bodies, as well as poor Boo-Khaloom’s, becoming instantly 
ewollen and black; and sometimes, immediately after 
death, blood issuing from the nose and mouth, which the 


believe, in the remnant of our army, tasted any thing but 
engagy, parched corn and cold water, during the whole 
six days of our march. On the night of the 4th of May, 
we arrived at Angornou. 

** The extreme kindness of the Sheikh, however, was 
some consolation to me, after all my sufferings. He said, 
in a letter to Barca Gana, * That he should have grieved 
had any thing serious happened to me; that my escape 
was providentia], and a proof of God’s protection ; and 
that my head was saved for good purposes.’ He also sent 
me some linen he had procured from our huts at Kouka, 
and a dress of the country; and the interest taken by their 
governor in the fate of such a kaffir, as they thought me, 
increased exceedingly the respect of his servants towards 
me. The next morning we arrived at the capital.” 

[To be continued.]} 
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~ Barometer | Vhermo-| thermos | ixtreme) state of Wes Ke 
at meter8 | meter | during {the Wind at 
noon. moruing | noon. Night. | at noon. noon. 
April. 
19 | 29 82] 48 0} 55 O} 433 0] S.E. /Fair. 
20 } 29 65] 49} 0; 58 0/1 42 O} S.E. 'Fair. 
21 |29 49| 54 O| 578 O| 445 0} S.S.E, Fair. 
22 }29 46) 44 O01 46 0} 40 Oj S.S.W. |Rain. 
23 | 29 69; 495 0; 51 O} 44 O} N.W. |Falr. 
24 | 29 R 505 0} 505 0; 41 O|}W.N.W. Fair. 
25 !99 82| 45 0/51 0! 42 0] W. ICloudy. 





Berno declared to be in consequence of the arrows 
paving ge The surviving Arabs, who had; 





25th—Heavy rala during night. 





sHMiscellantss. 


Panorama of Venice.—We have visited the Panors 





: of Venice, painted by Mr. Barker, and we recommend; 


to all those who cen afford it to do the same. Never 
a happier occasion chosen by the painter to display V, 
tian manners than the one Mr. Barker has selected, 
| Scene represented is the Square of St. Mark, in Venice, 
| the time of the Carnival. The solemnity of the church 
| and cathedrals, and the grandeur of the various archits 
dure, are happily contrasted with the groups of grote 
| figures which the artist has fixed upon canvas. All is| 
| and frolic. The spectator feels himself partaking of { 
fictitious gaiety around him. You may there sce the 
way through which, no dovbt, old Shylock often trudp 
upon some thrifty ground to the Rialto, where he 
** rated for his usuries.”” Perhaps at that very doorg 
Jaffier quit the proud Priuli to return in ancuish to 
distracted Belvidera. . We recommend it to all who hy 
| not seen Venice to go to se: it now. As you go 
Church-street, just turn into Claytun-square, pass on 
the New Market, and a little on your right hand 
will find Venice. 

Tard Norbury’s very latest —A celebrated barrister 
the Irish Court, who had b:en a short time hefore ho 
whipped at the foot of Nelson's Pillar, in Sackville.stre 
so severely as to be carried home bleeding with the severi 
of his punishment, c:oss-examined a man who had j 
dicted another for an assault. ‘* Pray, Sir,” said th 
counsel, with the usual barristerial insolence, ** were 
well beaten ?°—** Yes, Sir,” said the man. * quite 
well as you were at the foot of Nelson's Pillar.” 
counsel turned pale with raze and monrtification, » 
turning to Lord Norbury, ** My Lord,” said he, « 
appeal for the protection of the court against this im 
tinence.’’-——** The court’’ cried Lord Norbury, can t 
refuse its protection to any one who has bled under | 
immortal Nelson.” 

A dashing foreign minister, being reproached by 
companions with having made the enormous settlement 
£10,000 upon a celebrated dunsense, rebutted the ch 
by exclaiming, ** Do you suspect me of throwing away 
much money upon such a face?” ** Ah! mon Prine; 
saida bystander, ** you don’t pay for her face, but for your! 

A Thumper !—Le Brocquiere mentions a pasty, of i 
mense size, said to have becn served up at one of 
chivalric banquets in the middle ages, which ** contai 
twenty-eight musicians, men and children, each of 
played upon a different instrument during the interlu 
of the feast." 

* And when the pie was opened, 
They all began to sing,’ &c. &c. 


To Worresyondents. 


SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCES.—The third letter of H. D. 
a short note on the same subject from Dr. Twist, have 
subjected to one week's delay for the reason assigned 
postponing our music. We wish W. D. would come tot 
point, if we may take the liberty to give so broad ahi 
Why need he waste so much time in replying to 
opponents, before he adduces the facts upon whieh 
professes to rest his belief? ‘‘ Facts are stubborn thing) 
and one fact, in a case like this, is worth a volume 
arguments. We told H. D. at the outset, that he 
expect the kind of unceremonious treatment he 
experienced, and which every ghost advocate, at 
time of day, will, most assuredly, have to encount 
When the much-needed facts are adduced, we shall r 
ture, amongst others, to offer an opinion upon the subj 
Until then we shall abstain, because we repeat that 
ment is thrown away, in the case of ghosts, of w 
existence many deny with their lips, while their f 
often give the lie to their declarations on the subject. 

Mosic.——Our promised musical piece has been postponed & 
next week, in order to admit our copious selection fi 
Woodstock, which claimed vur immediate attention, of 
should have been “a day behind the fair.” 

Spring.—IJanth?s pleasing Dream of Spring shall grace 
next publication~ . 

Tux Maipen's Rock.—We are sorry W. R. H. shouldh 
had the trouble to transcribe this story, as it was previot 
in our portfolio of reserve, having attracted our atteat! 
in an American journal. 

The verses of 7. R. are acceptable. 

We have further to acknowledge—Amicus—Anon—/ 
—W—A Sly Observer,—P. M. 
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